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Original Communications, 


MARCH OF RAILROADS. 
RamRoaps seem everywhere on the in- 
crease, at home and abroad: Those 
which have them not, find themselves. so 
differently situated from their neighbours, 
that in nine cases out of ten the cry 
is, they must be had. Plans have 
been formed for completely surrounding 
this vast metropolis with chemins de fer. 
Both Essex and Kent. are to be traversed 
in new directions. In the former county, 
it is proposed to form a line to Tilbury; in 
the latter, several lines have been planned 
to connect Gravesend and Chatham, and 
one is announced to be actually in progress, 
and likely to be open to the public within 
six months from this date. 

But by far the grandest undertaking of 
this kind of which we have lately heard, 
is that which we learn the French go- 
vernment have resolved on, namely, the 
formation of “a railway from Paris to 
Strasburg, the land for which will be pur- 
chased, and the earthworks, tunnels, 
bridges, stations, &c., executed by the go- 
vernment at their own expense and risk.” 

This undoubtedly sounds well. It must 
be borne in mind that we quote the pro- 
spectus put forth, in order to form a French 
and English company, but it will not be 
very difficult to verify what is thus ad- 
vanced, or, if false, to disprove it. Names 
of high respectability appear in the com- 
mittees which have been formed. In the 
Paris committee we find those of Le Comte 
de Molé, President, and Le Marechal 
Comte Gerard, Peers of France. 

On the ultimate prospects of this specula- 
tion we offer no opinion; but regarding it 
as that which is likely to strengthen the 
amicable relations now subsisting between 
France and England, our wishes are in 
favour of its success. From the map 
which we have given, it will at once be 
seen that its course will run through 
or near a great number of populous: places, 
and it is announced that “ the agricultural, 
commercial, and manufacturing resources 
of the provinces bordering or within 
easy distance of the line, are those of fif- 
teen of the richest provinces in France, 
viz.: —Seine, Seine et Oise, Seine et 
Marne, Aisne, Ardennes, Marne, Aube, 
Haute-Marne, Meuse, Moselle, Meurthe, 
Vosges, Haute-Saone, Haut Rhin, and Bas- 
Rhin, abounding in forests, mines, col- 
lieries, iron works, mills, and factories, 
as well as in rich vineyards and various 
agricultural productions. Theintermediate 
traffic on this route is considered to be 
greater than in any other part of France, 
the total annual trade pan estimated at 
100,000 French tons between Strasburg 
and Paris, while that between and among 
the various localities enumerated embraces 


double this amount. The total population 
is about six millions and a quarter, and 
the total land revenue 320,000,000f., or 
ee Dolgiens that of the whole 


places ag remy are ow coquctantations mae d 


the projectors of this great work. Like 
all who adventure on a large scale, they 
are, perhaps, over sanguine. The discreet 
will take their statements cum scone tee salis, 
but some of the facts prom 

important, not merely with er mi to the 
large or small profits which the sharehold- 
ers in the proposed company may eventually 
divide, but on account of the increased 
facilities which the people of England and 
France will have for communicating with 
each other. In this view of the case the 
scheme is one of the most important that 
has been brought on the ¢apis since the 
peace. At the moment when but too 
many sordid and mad-headed visionaries, 
on the other side of the water, are labour- 
ing to get up a new war (they gained so 
much by the last!), with the mountebank 
Thiers at their head, such an undertaking 
may possibly better occupy their minds, 
and by engaging them in that which is 
really for their interest, make them post- 
pone the,foolish strife they contemplate in 
the cause of “ glory.” 


ENGLISH LIFE 1 tHe EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY. 


Carter II.—LITERATURE. 


Tne literature of the eighteenth century 
was of amore refined and elevated cha- 
racter than that of any period preceding 
it. Essays, histories, and poems, the pro- 
ductions of rightly and justly-thinking 
men, infused a healthy tone into the opi- 
nions of the age; and even the lighter 
works—the fictions of the novelist and the 
playwright—did not exhibit so utter an 
abandonment of every moral principle as 
unhappily characterizes too many of the 
novels and the dramas of our time. Pope 
and Tickell, as poets; Johnson, Goldsmith, 
Addison, and Steele, as essayists; Gold- 
smith, Hume, and Tindall, as historians; 
Fielding, Smollett, and Richardson, as 
novelists; Burke and “ Junius,” as politi- 
cal economists; and Swift and Sterne, as 
general writers; with the hereditary talent 
of the Sheridans, and the Colmans, and the 
Walpoles, have combined to render the 
eighteenth century peculiarly a literary 
age—and the volumes which own those 
writers as their authors are still the most 
esteemed and valued works upon our 
shelves. The ‘Spectator,’ the ‘ Tatler,’ 
and the‘ G ian,’ of Steele and Addison; 


the ‘ Rambler’ and the ‘Idler’ of Johnson; 
the Bran =. Nene of be, aera th of 
Goldsmith, ough, perhaps, depreciated 
by occasional frivolities and absurdities, 
may be considered the most valuable, as 
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which the literature of the eighteenth cen- 
tury had to contend, and, although it rose 
superior to these impediments, their effects 
are visible in every volume and on every 
page. It is curious to observe the whole- 
some which the publishers enter- 


tained for the law of libel. The lists of tend 


bankrupts in the magazines and news- 

rs of the time are simply headed 
“ pts,” lest the full expression of 
the epithet might give offence; nay, even 
the houses of parliament are denomi- 
nated “ the Political Club Rooms,” and the 
several speakersrepresented only by Roman 
names. In the‘ London Magazine’ for 1750 
we find P. Ventidius, Q. Maximus, M. Cato, 
Cn. Domitius,Calvinus, and A. Posthumius, 


sit fi a a, 
i letters, to i 
in. very uncivil A prime 


arrived at Dever, ordering one of the packets 
$2 be got ly for the conjidential S—— 
the T——y. He came ype evening, and 


——n, 


over his setting her at the head of 
and entertaining no company who don’t. pay 
respect to her; his airings with her in a 
haeton, and her a: at Newmarket ; 
cause other profligates do the like: but it 
is only the prerogative of a f——t m——r to 
aj with his w—— in public, and to 
shew er? respect than he ever shewed 


engaged in a debate on the English Mutiny ® his 


Bill. Sometimes they were indicated by the 
external letters of their names enclosing 


The style of attack, however, which was 
more prevalent will be better seen in an 
extract from the November number of the 
same publication: — 

“INTERROGATORIES, 
Exhibited to a certain little great man, &c. 
A fragment—never before made public,— 
and, now, offered to any and all parties. 


small one, of those which are 


ee oe lic d 3 
but the surest blacking the boot of a cer- 





®* The Duke of Grafton. 
t Nancy Parsons. 
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tain invisible agent, and, with the right Ger- 
man ball, for that of the English composition 
will fail, and not give the right polish; and 
now, as to what I mean by B——gh interest, 
turn over any leaf of memoirs, and 
you hear my opinion in folio. 

_ “Quest.—I never heard of that book—is 
it in print, or MS. ? 

“Ans.—In neither—'tis all a blank, and 
never, perhaps, will be wrote upon,—but ’tis 
gilded and lettered, well bound, and opens 
easily at any place. 


“ 





uest.— What did your patron promise 
for you? 
“ Ans.—He promised and vowed four, or 


five, things in my name,—first, that [ should 


believe every article in the treaty of Fon- 
tainbleau; secondly, that I should rail at all 
G-——n connexions in public—however in 
pevate I might set my hand to them; 

diy, that I should with all my might and 
main—right or wrong, run down constitutional 
measures ; and, in short, as to the rest, should 
everything becoming a man in my sta- 

ion. 

“ Quest.—How come you to be accessary 
(for I know the principal to be another sort 
of man) in making such a blundering and 
infamous peace ? 

“ Ans.— Why, I'll tell you. There was no 
chance of a farthing of revenue from a cer- 
tain corner of G——y during such a war,— 
and as we all of the P——y C——1 (by our 
emissaries) had spread abroad, and made it 
believed, that the tenderness of a certain 
great man made him wish for the sheathing 
of each sword, we set about it. But, between 
friends, the primum mobile was self-interest,— 
for we wanted money to build children’s 
houses, raise vallies, sink hills, and, in short, 
raise a girl from obscurity to eminence and 
degree; when, in fact, one of equal merit, 
and more money (it could not have been /ess) 
would have been the proper step for one 
whose estate was already mortgaged. 

* Quest.—But, what? 

“ Ans.—May I be d——n’d if I answer any 
more questions. 

“ [Exit grumbling.” 


The comparatively tardy process of 
publication, when the powers of steam 
were yet unapplied to the printing press, 
and when, what is now the work of a few 
minutes, could scarcely be performed in as 
many hours, was another serious impedi- 
ment in the way of literary progression. 

The newspapers of the eighteenth cen- 
tury were small and badly printed ; the 
size not a fourth of that in which they glory 
in the present day; and the type scarcely 
superior to the most worn-out machinery 
of one of our humblest printers. There are 
still, no doubt, many persons living who 
remember the small sheets of the ‘ London 
Journal’ or the ‘ Public Ledger,’ with their 
large and roughly-formed type, their 
brown ink, and coarse paper. Let them 


compare these with some of our modern 
journals—the ‘ Times’ and its double sup- 

ements, for instance—and it will appear 
incredible that so great a change in size, 


typography, ink, and paper, could have 
occurred in so short a time. But the change 
which had previously occurred between 
the newspapers of the seventeenth and the 
eighteenth centuries—between the ‘Eng- 
lish Mercurie’ and the ‘ Postboy,’ was 
equally complete and equally progressive, 
and it is more than probable that, ere 
another century has passed, the “ colossal 
journals” of our time will form pigmy 
objects of surprise and ridicule to our 
children’s children. 


DUELS. 
(For the Mirror.) 

In the earlier ages, when legal redress 
was uncertain or not always procurable, 
disputes and grievances were commonly 
decided by duel; but in our more enlight- 
ened age, when there are laws to punish 
aggressions and to settle contentions, the 
duel has not the apology which coun- 
tenanced it at a remote and barbaric 
period. Yet, without one really sound and 
rational argument to advance in its favour, 
there are persons professing to be reflect- 
ing, civilized, and refined beings, who are 
ever ready to have resort to the duel, in 
utter heedlessness of the laws of God and 
man. In this they display a double dis- 
obedience—impiety and disloyalty. The 
object sought is said to be vindication and 
satisfaction; but will blowing the brains 
out of a skull prove the truth or falsity of 
anything that has been asserted? and is 
not death too severe a punishment for 
most of the acts and words which sug- 
gest a recourse to this absurd mode of 
redress? Should an apology be extorted 
by this display of pistols, the sincerity and 
value of it is about as questionable and 
unsatisfactory as a confession squeezed out 
by the use of the thumb-screw. 

The duel being a hap-hazard proceeding, 
uncertain in its results, the offended person 
is as liable to receive the bullet as the 
offender. It is strange satisfaction for one 
whose honour is wounded to have the body 
wounded too. If the law is not to be ap- 
pealed to, we think a useful hint might be 
taken from the reply which Professor 
Vince, the mathematician, gave to an 
advocate for duels :—“ If a man said I had 
told a lie I would’nt try to kill him, but 
T'dtell him to prove it. If he could’nt he’d 
be the liar, and there I should have him; 
but if he did mathematically prove that 
I'd lied, there he’d have me, and I should 
pocket the affront, for after that convic- 
tion of me the less fuss I should make so 
much the better.” 

Both in a moral and political point of 
view it is greatly to be lamented that emi- 
nent persons should ever be found seeking 
to redress their grievances by the pistol, 
thus spurning those christian and social 
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laws ~ which, at Fo ent prow time nar 
place, they were to most gra 
— the necessity of a profound 
respect and obedience to the very letter. 
It is remarkable that while one absurd 
duel between two shopkeepers, or appren- 
tices, has done much towards rendering it 
unfashionable, a better-conducted duel 
between two men of station and character 
has always been followed, and rapidly, by 
an increase of the practice. Professed 
duellists are generally men of unamiable 
and irascible temper, or else men who 
have a sort of animal pleasure in the 
taking of another's life or in risking their 
own. Such persons are regarded with 
more contempt than respect in all circles, 
where people of sense see the folly of fear- 
ing to be thought afraid, and the equal 
ee of professing a readiness to receive 

hallenges. The association, which has 
hea formed within the last few months 
for the abolition of duelling by its own 
peaceable example in cases of received 
offence, affords some promise that duels 
will ere long be known only in the pages 
of the historian and novelist; for among 
the members of that association are thirty- 
four noblemen, fifteen baronets, sixteen 
members of parliament, twenty-four bar- 
risters, thirty admirals and generals, 
twenty-three colonels and lieutenant-colo- 
nels, seventeen majors, seventy captains, 
and twenty-four lieutenants,—that is to 
say, two hundred and fifty-three men of 
rank and honourable station have given 
their protest to this immoral and -illegal 
practice. We wish they would adopt as 
their motto the lines of the poet— 

“ What’s honour? 

Not to be captious, nor unjustly fight; 
Tis to confess what’s wrong, and do what’s 

right.” 

At a trial, arising out of a private quar- 
rel, King James the First took his seat in 
the Star Chamber, and delivered a speech 
containing the following sentiments on 
duelling:—“To shed blood without the 
order of a lawful magistrate is an offence 
against God, the king, and the people: 
against God, in destroying one of his crea- 
tures, the image of his Maker ; against the 
king, in destroying one of his subjects; 
and against the people in destroying one 
fit to serve the country, which is robbed 
of a patriarch; while the peace of the 
land wherein the subject hath interest is 
broken. Of all bloodshed this of the duel 
is the worst: first, because it comes not of 
revenge of other blood spilt, which may 
stir compassion; as when a man hath 
killed a father or brother, it was lawful 
by the old law for the next of kin to kill 
the murderer, if he were caught before he 
entered into the city for refuge. But the 
duelis no revenge of former blood, but 
a preparing to shed blood, and that often 
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for vain words, may be recalled, But 
what folly i it site oat cnge words with life 
which cannot be A man pda 


falls out with another, 


Death by it is not only murder but suicide; 
for he that is killed by it dieth not only 
at the hand of another, moved by choler, 
and without repentance and perry ne 
but dieth as to himself, in cold blood, 
being the seeker or consenting author of 
his own death, so that he is not ony, oe 
Cain was, the murderer of his her, 
but is also the killer of himself; hence, by 
the law of the church, he is denied chris- 
tian burial. Therefore, having charge as 
well of the souls as bodies of my 5 
I say unto all ‘ Beware of duels!’ which are 
a crime in cold blood; for it is a strange 
folly to think we may pray God to forgive 
us beforehand; it is praying for that 
whereon we must know that God cannot 
hearken to us. We may pray to be for- 
given for past crimes, but not without 
repentance, which is a turning from sin; 
but I cannot tell how we can pray when 
we are going to commit sin, for that is 
praying without a repentance. It is like 
the folly of those who pray before they 
kill themselves. Honour is a precious 
thing, but true honour consists in obe- 
dience in God, the king, and the laws. 
Therefore I pronounce and declare that he 
shall never be honoured in my eyes that 
fights a duel, but be held infamous by me, 
and, I hope, by all my posterity, and he 
shall ever want honour if I or my laws 
can make him want it. If any one be 
injured let him come to the laws; and if 
there should occur a case more rare and 
eminent let him come to the king himself. 
Account it, therefore, no matter of dis- 
grace to complain out of obedience to the 
king. If any one struck you here in this 
chamber you would not strike him again, 
but would reserve your revenge to another 
place because of my presence; so if you 
should be struck in another place, refrain 
your rage, because the king hath forbidden 
it, and made his pleasure known. AndI 
promise you, upon the word of a king, 
wherein I would be right loath to fail, that 
he shall be honoured that complains, and 
the other adequately punished that gives 
the cause of offence.” 

We think the twofold criminality at- 
taching to death by duel was seldom more 
clearly pointed out than in this memorable 
speech of King James, and in the sound 
reasoning of which most, if not all, gentle 
readers will concur. J 
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THE LAST OF THE GANG. 
Tae history of ‘ Brady, the Bushranger,’ 
gra in the ‘ Mirror’ some months ago. 
termination of the career of the last of 
is followers ought not to be omitted, as it is 
ost_a part of his singular story. 

Dunne was the name of this outlaw. 
For co and ferocity he had been long 
distinguished. Brady's fall it was 
supposed that his associates were also no 
more. The settlers had made up their 
minds that Dunne was “where the wicked 
cease from troubling,” when, early one 
morning, Mr Robert Pitcairn, a settler on 
the river Shannon, was aroused from his 
slumbers by an unexpected visitor, whom 
he found seated by his bedside. 

“ Good-morrow to you, Mr Pitcairn,” 
commenced the stranger. 

« beater picie val senminry pasa 

wning and stretching himself in 
wT hope I have the pleasure of finding 
you well,” continued the uninvited guest. 
“T daresay you didn't expect to find me 
here. You don’t know me?” 

“ Really,” said Pitcairn, rubbing his eyes. 

“ Well, well, I don’t wonder,” interrupted 
the other, “everybody seems to have 

forgotten me—I am Dunne!” 

“Eh! what?” ejaculated Pitcairn; 
“Dunne, the bushranger?” 

“The very man, sir. Turn out, if you 
please ; I’m in urgent want, and I know you 
can accommodate me with a few trifling 
articles, such as shirts, stockings, trousers, 
powder, lead, tea, sugar, flour, and some 
other little odds and ends.” 

To argue with a man who had previously 
secured all his servants, and‘who was armed 
to the teeth, would ‘jhaye been a piece of 
insanity which Mr Pitcairn did not at- 

tempt. 

The robber’s demands were consequently 
at once complied with. During the process 
of rifling he was very communicative. 

“Humph,” said he, “ so they thought 
poor Dunne was dead, did they? They'll 
find him alive, however, and that, too, to 
some of their costs before long. I’m the last 
bird of the covey, Mr Pitcairn—so—sharp’s 
the word—I must keep a bright look out — 
I'll not recruit yet a bit—No, no—Ill com- 
mence buisness single-handed. There’s been 
a devilish deal of treachery, but I'll pay 
them for it, and revenge Brady yet—I have 
a few in myeye who shall smart for it 
before the summer be done. You will hear 
of me, sir, depend upon’t—I'll leave a 
bloody memento-—but, good morning to 
you, sir, I must be off—and now you may 
let the ‘lobsters’ know you have seen me 
as soon as you like—Ill show them some 
sport before they can catch me.” 

So saying, the outlaw went his way, just 
to be in time to rescue his men from an 
aboriginal attack. In conformity with the 
resolution expressed to Mr Pitcairn, he con- 


Snnedgnowling shest slonaamengihe fiat: 
ene 


between this man and some negnones 
stock-keepers, he and Dunne 

long in bed when two of them made their 
appremnse. The fellow in bed instantly 
threw himself upon Dunne, being joined 
by the new comers, who had secured the 
fire-arms. The bushranger, perceiving 
the game was up, desired they would suffer 
him to rise and dress, as he should offer 
no fruitless resistance. With this they 
complied.. On pulling his jacket. over his 
head, the outlaw contrived to draw.a clasp- 
knife. With the rapidity of thought he 
dealt blows right and left, inflicting a 
hideous wound on the lower part. of the 
person of one, and a horrible gash on 
the throat of another. A life-and-death 
struggle followed, which terminated in his 
being overpowered and bound. He now 
earnestly implored his captors to show 
mercy—entreating them to blow out his 
brains. It is needless to say this request 
was not complied with. Having been 
delivered into the hands of constables 
Roadknight and Dixon, two respectable 
freemen, he was forthwith conducted 
towards Hobart Town. On the way 
thither they were under the necessity of 
halting at a hut during the night—the 
constables agreeing to keep watch and 
watch. At the expiration of the first 
watch Dunne thus addressed his guards— 

“Gentlemen, I did not like to make any 
request until you were both awake; but I 
shall now feel obliged if you will accom- 
pany me to the outside for a few minutes.” 

Both were completely armed, the cul- 
prit’s legs strongly bound together, and 
leave was granted. Dunne seated himself 
near to a brush fence—a constable, pistol 
in hand, within a couple of yards on 
either side. Choosing a moment when 
the moon had become obscured, he dex- 
terously slipt the boots from off his heels, 
and the cords along with them—sprung 
up, exclaiming, “ Good-night, gentlemen,” 
leapt the fence like a roebuck, and was 
lost in an instant. Both his guards fired 
their pistols, but it is a question if surprise 
permitted any aim to be taken—off started 
the astonished guardians in full pursuit of 
the ingenious runaway, but the nimble 
bandit, striking into the depths of the 
woods, became lost to view, leaving the 
unlucky constables to excuse themselves 
as they could. 

For upwards of a week no tidings were 
heard of the fugitive, but at the expiration 
of that period a convict conducted district- 
constable Cawthorne to the barn of Mr 
Barker. There, nestled amid sheaves of 
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, passing a road- 
party, requested leave to address to 
them a few 


pay words, 
“ My lads,” said he, “let meadvise you, 
never bay the wm sete is oon bad 

me, and now quite up; ‘if any 
ot you should'besuch fools—be sure you 
murder..all the .b—— assigned servants. 
They are a devilish deal worse than.their 
masters.” 


At his execution Mrs Edward Curr, a 


black crosses. this appalling guise he 
ascended the fatal platform, dying with a 
firmness characteristic of 


the gang of 
which he was the last. 





MR O'CONNELL MERRY-MAKING. 
A Book upon Ireland has lately been 
yebichet by a German liberal, named 

enedey, who has enlisted himself among 
the friends of Repeal. Introduced to the 
O'Connell circle, he seems to have been ad- 
mitted behind the scenes, and to have had 
opportunities of seeing the learned Agita- 
tor in his most playful moments. Mr 
Venedey amusingly describes a dinner 
given by Mr John O'Connell. It was to 
have taken place at Dalkey Island, but cir- 
cumstances changed the scene of festivity 
for the cottage of a Dr Macdonald. Having 
described the surrounding scenery, Mr 
Venedey says— 

“ A table was laid the whole length of 
the room from one end to the other: the 
floor was plaster and stone, and the ceiling 
beams and laths. The table was laid with 
cold viands ; and in a corner there was an- 
other table, on which coats, shawls, hats, 
umbrellas, and parasols, were placed. The 
company consisted of O’Connell’s whole 
family, sons, daughters, brothers-in-law, 
and grandchildren; Thomas Steele; Mr 
~~ Mrs Fitzpatrick ; Mrs A——, and my- 


“ After dinner, Tom Steele stood up and 
made, with comic pathos, a speech which 
filled me with some anxiety. He said nei- 
ther more nor less than that we were under 
a great delusion, that we might think that 
we were in a cottage on the mainland, but 
that in reality and truth, we were that 
blessed moment in the island of Dalkey. 
Every one laughed, but I was in some per- 
plexity to know what the worthy Tom 
meant, tilla neighbour explained the riddle 
tome. Before the Revolution of 98, Dal- 
key Island was renowned for its king. 
Once every year, all Dublin issued forth to 
the island to choose a king thereof. The 
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tra firma cotage was postively 
terra firma was ively on 
Island. All aged with him and whilet 
the circumstances were ‘explained to me 
the election took place. It fell upon Mr 
Fitzpatrick, who on Se ately without 
mi ceremony, was 
his health, in answer whereto he spoke a 
long and beautiful address, just as if he 
had been born King of Prussia or of France. 
It was easy to see that kingship was not so 
awful a burthen, though the bearer strove 
i ofa certain weight. At 


i 


to the office of chancellor, he being avow- 
edly most learned in the law. Tom Steele 
then returned thanks in another speech, 
and declared his intention of administering 
law and eq as badly as he possibly 
could, as was the duty of a legitimate lord 
chancellor. 

“ Then O'Connell appointed .a court fool, 
a lord of the bed-chamber, naming for 
the latter place a young man who spent 
eighteen hours out of the twenty-four in 
bed, and devoted the remaining six to his 
pipe. Ihad the honour of being appointed 
home secretary, by right of my being a 
foreigner, and I declared, in gratitude, my 
fitness for the place, being in eight days 
about to quit the shores of Ireland. The 
war minister was.a lady who certainly had 
a whole park of artillery in her eyes, and 
another dame was appointed commander- 
in-chief of the army. The wildest young 
devil among O’Connell’s grandchildren was 
named master of the ceremonies, and the 
most taciturn and quiet young man in the 
company, who had not.a word to say, was 
appointed speaker of the house of com- 
mons ; but still water runs deep, and the 
new speaker made a most appropriate 

terms : 


speech, being in the following — 
‘Mum is the werd.’ There reigned the 
most beautiful and indeseribable fun and 
jollity that it is possible to conceive ; man 
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and wife, old and young, grandfather and 
o> 4 amen mca tae peda? 


CONTEMPORARY SATIRE ON 
CARDINAL WOLSEY. 


SKELTON, the poet, is well known to most 
students of English literature. He has, 
however, generally been read rather with 
a view to determine his merit as a versifyer 
than to ascertain his principles as a politi- 
cian, or his co as a satirist. Some 
who are moderately well acquainted with 
his style, will be amazed at his daring when 
they glance at the extracts which follow 
from his “ Why come ye not to Court?” 
That a writer should dare thus to attack 
the minister of the day—the favourite of the 
king—the omnipotent Wolsey, with un- 
sparing raillery, cannot be contemplated 
without amazement. On no point is the 
proud Cardinal spared. The poem is too 
long to be transcribed entire, but the spirit 
of it we give. After much virulent abuse, 
the origin and talents of the butcher’s son 
are thus dealt with:— 
“This mad Amalek, 
Like to Amamelek, 
He regardeth lords 
No more than ords ; 
He is in such elation, 
Of his exaltation, 
And the supportation 
Of our sovereign lord, 
That God to record, 
He ruleth all, at will, 
Without reason or skill, 
Howbeit they be primordial, 
Of his wretched original, 
_ be base progeny, 
And his greasy gene: ° 
He came of the sink iu, 
That was cast out of a butcher’s stall. 
But, however he was born, 
Men would have the less scorn, 
If he could consider 
His birth and room together, 
And call to his mind, 
How noble and how kind, 
‘fo him he hath found 
Our sovereign lord, chief ground 
Of all this prelacy, 
And set him nobly, 
In great authority, 
Out from a low degree, 
Which he cannot see, 
For he was pardee, 
No doctor of divinity, 
Nor doctor of the law, 
Nor of none other saw, 
But a poor master of art, 
God wot! had little part 
Of the quatrivials, 
Nor yet of trivials, 
Nor of philosophy, 
Nor of philology, 
Nor of good policy, 
Nor of astronomy, 
Nor acquainted worth a fly, 
‘With honourable Haly, 
Nor with royal Ptolomy, 





Nor with Albumazar, 
To treat of any star 
Fixt or yet mobile, 
His e doth hobble, 
He doth but clout and cobble, 
In Tully’s faculty, 
Called humanity ; 
Yet proudly he doth pretend, 
How no man can him amend ; 
Bat have ye not heard this, 
Well sighted when 

e when 
He is among blind men.” 


His pride and insolence are then assailed, 
and we read— 


As the fiend of hell ; 

His servants meniall 

He doth revile and brawl, 
Like Mahound in a play; 
No man dare withsay.” 


To this odious picture Skelton adds some 
of the scornful phrases in use with the 
Cardinal :— 

“ He hath despite and scorn 
At them that be well born, 
He rebukes them and rails, 
Ye whorsons, ye vassals, 
Ye knaves, ye churls’ sons, 
ty a i oaedemen 
e rain- rejagged, 
Ye recrayed roffins all ragged ; 
Thou peevish pie-pecked, 
Thou losel long-necked, 
Thus daily oe be decked, 
Taunted and checked, 
That they are so woe, 
They wot not wither to go.” 

We have next the following picture of 
the treatment they were forced to endure 
who had to wait on his Eminence :— 

«“ Thus he, born so base,' 
All noblemen should outface, 
His countenance like a Cesar, 
My lord is not at leisure ; 
Sir, ye must tarry a stound (hour) 
Till better leisure be found: 
And, sir, ye must dance attendance, 
And take patient sufferance, 
For my lord’s 
a now no . e nor space 
'o speak with you as yet. 
And thus they shall sit, 
Chuse them sit or flit, 
Stand, walk, or ride, 
And his leisure abide 
Perchance half a year, 
And yet never the near.” 

That a powerful and tyrannical minister 
should thus be dealt with in the time of 
Henry VIII, must startle those who 
thought both the liberty of the pen and 
the press of modern origin. 
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“a Gu., three cross crosslets, fitchée, or, on a chief of the second, a creseeat of tae 
Crest. Out of a ducal coronet, or, five ostrich feathers, ar., charged. with a woot 


Supporters. Two talbots; the dexter, ar., collared, gu., thereon 


the sinister, sa., thereon three arro 


three arrows of the first ; 


Motto. “ Patientid vinces.” « “Thou ou shalt conquer by patience.” 





THE NOBLE HOUSE OF ARDEN. 
Or this noble family, Lysons, in his ‘ Che- 
shire,’ says—*“ The elder branch of the 
Ardennes, whose chief seat was at Ald- 
ford, where they had a castle, became ex- 
tinct in the principal line by the death of 
Walkeline Arderne, in or about the reign 
of Richard II. The = resent John Arden, 
Esq., for so the family have of late spelt 
the name, is descended from Sir John 
Arderne, a younger brother of Walkeline, 
before mentioned, whose posterity settled 
in the parish of Stockport, in the fifteenth 
century; and he is also the representative 
of the Baron of Montalt, and of the an- 
cient family of the Dones, of Utkington and 
Flaxyards. A younger branch of the 
Ardernes settled at Alderley, at the be- 
ginning of the reign of Edward III, and 
ended, after a few descents, in a female 
heir, who married into the Weever family, 
whose heiress married the ancestor of Sir 
I. T. Stanley, Bart. The Ardernes of 
Leicestershire are descended from a 
younger son of Ralph Arderne, of Handen, 
in the fifteenth century.” 

Ralph Arderne, just named, died in 1420, 
leaving, by the daughter of Stanley, of 
Hooton, two sons; the younger, Thomas, 
was the progenitor of the Ardernes, of 
Leicestershire, and the elder, John, inhe- 
rited Harden. From him descended, 
through several generations, Sir John Ar- 
derne, Knight, whose grandson, John Arden, 
Esq., of Arden, in the county of Chester, 
married Mary, daughter of Cuthbert 
Pepper, Esq., of Pepper hall, in the county 
of York, and heiress of her brother, Pres- 
ton Pepper, Esq. They had issue two 
sons, John Arden, and Richard Pepper 
Arden, Esq., who was appointed Solicitor- 
General in 1782, Attorney-General in 1784, 
Master of the Rolls in 1788, and Lord 
Chief Justice of the Court of Common 
Pleas in 1801, when he was elevated to the 
peerage (May 22nd), by the style and title 


of Baron Alvanley of Alvanley, in the 
county of Chester. He married, in 1784, 
Ann Dorothea, eldest daughter of Richard 
Wilbraham Booth, Esq., and sister of Lord 
Skelmersdale, by whom he had a famil of 
two sons and three daughters. He 

March 19, 1804, and was succeeded by 
his eldest son, William, the present peer, 
who was born February 20, 1789. His 
lordship served in the army, and held the 
rank of lieutenant-colonel, ut has retired 
from the service. Some years ago Lord 
Alvanley was engaged in a duel. He went 
through the business with the most perfect 
sang froid, but on his way to the field he 
whimsically intimated a singular alarm. 
Having descended a hollow, “My Lord,” 
said he to his second, “ you get me down 
well enough, but,” alluding to his full size, 
“ should I fall, I do not know how the 
devil you will ever get me up again.” 


INJURIOUS EFFECTS OF LEAD. 
THE PAINTER’S COLIC. 


Leap seems destined to be the great de- 
stroyer of the human race. It is not as 
the fatal bullet that it is most to be 
dreaded. In the peaceful walks of every- 
day life, and even in the tea cup, it is 
found making war on human life. 

So injurious is it, that painters and gla- 
ziers who are constantly in the way of it 
are affected with a disease, which 
is termed the “Painter’s Colic.” The 
symptoms of this complaint have, how- 
ever, been manifested where the habits of 
parties were so distinct from those who are 
particularly exposed to it, in a manner 
which for a time baffled the skill of the 
faculty. 

A short time since a man was suffering 
from the “ painter’s colic,” in St Bartho- 
lomew’s hospital. He was a gamekeeper, 
and it was supposed the shot which he was 
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in the habit of using had, in some way, 
come in contact with his skin, as the pre- 
sence of lead was detected in the symptoms 
of his case. He said he had carried shot 
in his pocket, but this did not solve the 
enigma, and the doctors were a soars 
till at length the patient recollected that he 
had been in the habit of putting the shot 
in his mouth before loading. This 

up the mystery. 

A washerwoman puzzled them in like 
manner; but in her case it was eventually 
shown that she had been in the ‘habit of 
washing the linen and aprons of painters 
and glaziers. 

The dogs of Prince Albert, at Windsor, 
were lately affected with what was termed 
the “kennel lameness,” which strongly 
resembled the painter’s colic. It was found 
that the water which they drank was sup- 
plied through a Faget leaden pipe. That 
was removed, the recovered, and 
continue in health. 

In France some tea taken from the wreck 
of an English ship, the ‘ Rebecca,’ was 
restored to colour Which it had lost by a 
mixture of chromate of lead and plum- 
bagine. In consequence of this, last 
November a number of scientific gentle- 
men analyzed sixty-four samples of teas 
which had been thus dealt with, and in 
which poisonous substances were supposed 
to exist. In their report they describe the 
manner in which the inquiry was con- 
ducted, and state:— 

« All the samples gave, in these circum- 
stances, a black, flocculent precipitate, 
sometimes scarcely perceptible, at other 
times, on the contrary, very considerable. 
Each of these precipitates was collected on 
a filter, carefully washed, dried, and then 
incinerated. 

“The teas which we examined may, 
from the nature of these precipitates, be 
divided in two series. In the first are those 
whose precipitates, after having been in- 
cinerated, left a residue, which, re-dis- 
solved by a dilute acid—nitric acid, for 
example—furnished a liquor which, being 
endowed with only a very slightly acid 
reaction to litmus paper, did not give rise 
to the formation of a black precipitate 
when it was submitted to the action of a 
current of sulphuretted hydrogen. 

“The metal which is contained in these 
teas, and which hydrosulphate of soda 
thus precipitates under the form of black 
flocks, is iron; for these precipitates are 
soluble in weak acids, and their solution, 
submitted to the action of reagents, gives 
rise to the following phenomena:— 

“With ferrocyanuret of potassium, a 
blue precipitate. 

“ With sulphocyanuret of potassium, a 
blood-red coloration. 

‘a “With tincture of galls, a black colora- 
on. 


“With ammonia, a flocculent and yel- 
lowish Ce ee 

“ With sulphate of soda, no sensible re- 
action, even after twenty-four hours’ con- 
tact.” 

By far the greater portion of the teas 
gave the above results. The others—those 
of the second series—gave black precipi- 
tates, and furnished “a liquor which, eva- 
porated to ess in order to drive off the 
excess of leaves as a residue a saline 
mass, which is only partially soluble in 
pure distilled water; there remains a small 
quantity of a white powder, which becomes 
black under the influence of the alkaline 
hydro-sulphurets. The aqueous solution, 
ohruretted nydrogen, depostta a black pre- 
p leposits a bi pre- 
cipitate. We every time collected this pre- 
cipitate, in order to submit it to the fol- 
lowing experiments :— 

“We subjected a small quantity of it to 
the action of the blowpipe, and to the re- 
duction fire, with borate of soda, in a small 
Le Bailiff’s capsule. By this operation, 
when the quantity of sulphuret employed 
was sufficient, we always obtained metallic 
globules, quite visible ag agp eye or 
with the microscope. By continuing to 
heat before the blo: lowpipe, but.at the extre- 
mity of the oxi g flame, the metal 
disappeared, and we obtained an enamel 
which remained yellow so long as it was 
hot, but which became colourless on cool- 


ing. 

“This black precipitate, being redis- 
solved in nitric acid, produced a liquor 
which, being neutralized as accurately as 
possible, and submitted to the action of the 
following reagents, gave rise to the phe- 
nomena which we now describe :— 

“With sulphate of soda, a white preci- 
pitate, soluble in potassa, and turning 
black with the alkaline hydrosulphates. 

“With ammonia, a white flocculent 
precipitate. 

ith carbonate of potassa, a white 
precipitate. 

* With oxalate of ammonia, a white 
precipitate. 

“With bichromate of potassa, a yellow 
precipitate, insoluble in dilute acid, but 
soluble in potassa. 

“ With iodide of potassa, a yellow pre- 
cipitate, soluble in an excess of the re- 


“ These experiments prove, in a positive 
manner, that the black precipitate ob- 
tained under the influence of sulphuretted 
hydrogen was sulphuret of lead.” 

In conclusion the examiners gave it as 
their opinion that the continued use of 
these teas would cause symptoms resem- 
bling those which were known as the 
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lution, remarked— 


“JT am, from my personal habits through 
life, attached to iudustrious pursuits, and 
despise any person, I may use even so strong 
an expression, who will not apply himself 
usefully and assiduously to the pursuit in 
which he has been trained. (Hear, hear.) 
With — prejudice, however, from early 
tuition, early example, and early habits,’ in 
favour of close application to business, I can- 
not shut my eyes to the fact, that it is quite 
possible to overstrain the exertions of work- 
ing Reople, both beyond that which is good 
for them, and beyond that which is advan- 
tageous to the public.” 

Mr E. Tennant, M.P., the chairman, de- 
clared with much energetic feeling — 

“T cannot persuade myself that it can be 
known in os midst of the — which 

vail in this great metropo! e metro- 
lis, not only of England, but I may add, 
of the:world—and amidst all those professions 








culture alone — fit bh 
English merchants. uw 

accursed system which places such o barrier 
in the way of improvement’and generous am- 

Mr Hitchcock said— 

“On the first of ‘November last I deter- 
mined on seven 
o’clock, and to continue it for the winter; and 
to this hour I can tI 
have had no cause agi A eam 
uy m men have most 
beneficial character-promoting their health 
—their moral and intellectual 
ment. 

Mr Foskey observed— 

“ If Tam directed in search of those 


men who possess the most healthful 
the best cultivated 


the aiai?s powers are Risered oat ceackee 
e ’s powers are fe’ an 

and good morals where the mind is kept in 
ignorance—where the physical powers are 
so jaded, and the intellectual so weak, that 
we are told it often requires the stimulat- 
ing drink of a tavern to raise the exhausted 
frame, and revive the fainting spirit! to find 
the best young men, even for their employers, 
where the very life-blood is drained the 
frame! Impossible! to find such blessings 
resulting from, or Sones by Sie geese 
well might I reasonably expect to sum- 
mer’s fruits growing in luxuriance, mid 
winter’s desolation, or earth’s loveliest 
flowers blooming on the margin of Asphalte’s 
deadly lake !” 


Dr Reed told the meeting— 


“ 5 ne is — cause of = eee teat 
or of an jar party—as en justl: 
observed ‘by: your pr Sano it isa ome 
which affects e class—every condition of 
society. That which relates to the health of 
the moral, the intellectual, and the physical 
age must come home to every profession ; 
for, although over anxiety and over exertion 
may luce more distressing effects in one 
case in another, still, toa certain extent, 
the great mass of human beings are 
from the same evils; it is, therefore, not 
the cause of this country, but of the 
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The Rev. J. Cumming pleasantly illus- 
trated the case by saying— 

“There is one accused and inculpated va- 
gabond, who has long infested every town 
and city of England, Ireland, and Scotland, 
and prospered as society pro; about 
whose it there can be no difference of opi- 
nion. This fellow has visited every shop in 
the kingdom, and left in it the proofs of his 

ower; he has preyed upon the morals, the 
2 iness, the health, the bright prospects of 
millions; and Iam perfectly sure that this 
evening it will not be necessary for me to 
urge many arguments to carry your judg- 
ments, and to convince this most intelli- 
gent, experienced, and competent jury, to 
bring in one unanimous verdict of GuiLTy. 
And if this ‘Late-hour System,’ for that is the 
name of the criminal to which I refer—if this 
Late-hour System shall be adjudged by the 
jury to be guilty, my friend, the Rev. Mr 
‘Hughes, who is about to address you, will, 
I am confident, read a suitable funeral ser- 
vice over him; I pledge myself that I will 

reach his funeral sermon with great satis- 
‘action; and I feel perfectly convinced that 
our chairman will write legibly and dis- 
tinctly, without reg aan without regret, 
on his tomb-stone, * Hic jacet,’ and rise again 
to infest society, I hope he never will.” 

Mr Hall said— 

“ Assistants of drapers! you are not only 
fighting your own battles—you are fighting 
the battles of thousands and hundreds of 
thousands who are equally oppressed, but not 
equally capable of protecting themselves.” 


The Rev. H. Hughes, vindicating the 
course taken, told the meeting — 

“TI am quite sure that we are not met here 
to-night tor the purpose of encouraging a 
spirit of idleness in those who are employed ; 
because, while we do most uncompromisingly 
uphold the maxim, ‘a fair day’s wages for a 
fair day’s work,’ yet, at the same time, we 
equally uphold the maxim that wherever a 
fair day’s wages are bestowed, the master who 
bestows them has a right to expect his com- 
pensation in a fair day’s work. (Hear, hear.) 
Then, sir, what is it, in one single word, for 
which we are assembled this evening ? I at 
once reply that it is justice—justice fora 
large and oppressed class of our fellow crea- 
tures.” 


More, much more, might be quoted to 
the same effect ; but really we think much 
more need not be said. 


Local Historian's Table Book. By M. A. 
Richardson.- Smith, Compton street, 
Soho. 


(Second notice.) 


WE have already given a description of 
this laborious work, but we now add a few 
extracts to show how diversified, how use- 
ful, and how entertaining these volumes 
must prove :— 

“1715. The Rev. George Walker, vicar of 
Stockton, shortly after he came to reside 


there, was called upon to inter a poor person. 
When they came to the grave, the attendants 
were preparing to take the body out of the 
shell, or coffin, which contained it. He in- 
— what they were doing, and was in- 
‘ormed, that the same coffin was used for the 
funerals of the poor, and that this was in- 
tended to serve again. He insisted on its 
being put into the ground with the body; 
and from that time took care to prevent the 
repetition of such an act of indecency.”— 
Brewster. 

“ March 6. Tuesday night, a remarkable 
aurora borealis was seen in the sky, which is 
said to have been interpreted by the jacobite 
party as an omen of ’s displeasure against 
the ruling powers for beheading the rebel 
lords: a pleasant countryman, by an equally 
justifiable interpretation, is said to have de- 
clared, that it was ‘an illumination, and 
public rejoicing in the heavens for the 
defeat of King George’s enemies,’ The com- 
ment of the latter seemed most consonant 
both to the letter and the spirit of the phe- 
nomenon. Some melancholy fanatics fancied, 
however, that they saw in this novel appear- 
ance men without their heads. A popular 
notion prevailed at that time, and is scarcely 
now eradicated among the peasants in the 
neighbourhood, that on the beheading of 
Earl of Derwentwater, who had a most ami- 
able private ‘character, Dilston brook, that 
passes by the place where his seat stood, 
near Hexham, in Northumberland, ran with 
blood.” —Brand. 


“James, Earl of Derwentwater, was be- 
headed on Tower hill, Feb. 24,1716. April 
10th, Mr Forster escaped from Newgate, and 
the next day a reward of 1,000/. was offered 
for his apprehension, but he reached the con- 
tinent in safety. Of all the victims who 
perished in this rash enterprise, none fell 
more lamented than the young and generous 
Earl of Derwentwater. It is generally sup- 
posed that the unfortunate ear!’s last request, 
that of burial with his ancestors, was refused ; 
and that the body was interred in the church- 
yard of St Giles, Holborn. However, either 
a sham burial took place, or the corpse was 
afterwards removed, for it was certainly car- 
ried secretly by his friends, resting by day 
and travelling only by night, into Nor- 
thumberland, and deposited with the remains 
of his father in the chapel at Dilston. Tra- 
dition still points out Whitesmocks, near the 
city of Durham, as one of the places where 
the corpse rested, thus avoiding that city. 
In consequence of much conjecture having 
arisen with respect to the earl’s body being 
at Dilston, search was made a few years ago, 
and the coffin broken open, when the body 
was found, after the lapse of a century, in a 
complete state of preservation. It was easily 
recognized by the suture round the neck, by 
the appearance of youth, and by the regu- 
larity of the features. The teeth were all 
re a but several of them were drawn by a 

lacksmith, and sold for half-a-crown a piece ; 
at the same time portions of the coffin were 
taken away by the curious. In consequence 
of these ravages the vault was soon after 
closed up. The Earl of Derwentwater was 
an amiable youth; brave, open, generous, 
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and humane. His fate drew tears from the 
spectators, and was a great misfortune to the 

istrict in which he lived. He gave bread to 
multitudes of people whom he employed on 
his estate; the , the widow, and the 
orphan, rejoiced in his bounty. The earl 
had such assurance given him of life by his 
friends, that he was under some surprise on 
being brought to execution. He left a paper 
behind him asserting the justice of the cause 
he died in. Charles Radcliffe, brother tothe 
earl, who had also been in the rebellion, was 
arraigned at the exchequer bar at West- 
minster, May 8, 1716, for high treason, and 
pleaded not guilty. On the 18th of the same 
month, he was, after a short trial, found 
guilty, and on the llth of December, he 
made his escape out of Newgate. He was 
taken at sea returning to assist in the rebel- 
lion of 1745, and beheaded on the 8th of 
December, 1746. As before stated, Holy 
Island was seized for the Pretender by 
two men only, who planned and performed 
the following exploit : — ‘ One 
Lancelot Errington, a man of an ancient and 
respectable family in Northumberland, and 
of a bold and enterprising spirit, entered 
into a conspiracy for seizing this castle for 
the Pretender, in which, it is said, he was 
promised assistance, not only by Mr Forster, 
the rebel general, then in arms, but also by 
the masters of several French privateers, At 
this time, the garrison consisted of a ser- 
geant, a corporal, and ten or twelve men 
only. In order to put this scheme into exe- 
cution, being well known in that country, he 
went to the castle, and after some discourse 
with the sergeant, invited him and the rest 
of the men, who were not immediately on 
duty, to partake of a treat on board of the 
ship of which he was master, then lying in 
the harbour; this being unsuspectedly ac- 
cepted of, he so well plied his guests with 
brandy, that they were soon incapable of 
any opposition. These men being thus 
secured, he made some pretence for going 
on shore, and, with Mark Errington, his 
nephew, returning again to the castle, they 
knocked down the sentinel, surprised and 
turned out an old gunner, the corporal, 
and two other soldiers, being the remainder 
of the garrison, and shutting the gates, 
hoisted the Pretender’s colours as a signal of 
their success, anxiously expecting the pro- 
mised succour. Noreinfor t ing, but, 
en the contrary, a party of the king’s troops 
arriving from Berwick, they were obliged to 
retreat over the walls of the castle, among 
the rocks, hoping to conceal themselves under 
the sea-weeds till it was dark, and then, by 
swimming to the main land, to make their 
escape. But the tide rising, they were 
obliged to swim, when the soldiers firing at 
Lancelot as he was climbing up a rock, 
wounded him in the thigh. us disabled, 
he and his nephew were taken and conveyed 
to Berwick gaol, where they continued till 
his wound was cured. During this time, he 
had dug a burrow quite under the founda- 
tions of the gp epositing the earth taken 
out in an old oven. Through this burrow 





he and his nephew, with divers other prison- 
ers, escaped; but most of the latter were 


soon after taken. The two Erringtons, how- 


pone ae rv in “ stack, relation, 
ine days in a a jon; 
who resided is the cain np them 
with visions. At | trave! in 
the night by secret 

Gateshead house, near Newcastle, where 
they were secreted till they secured a pas- 
sage from Sunderland to France. A reward. 
of 5002. was now offered to one wha 


England, 

of his friends in Newgate. After the sup- 
pression of the rebellion, when e ing 
was quiet, he and his nephew took the benefit 
of the general pardon, and returned to New- 
castle, where he died about the year 1746, as 
it is said, of grief, at the victory of Culloden.” 
—Patten’s y Surtees, &c. 

“The beginning of the year (1760) ata 
sale of furniture, at Winlaton, near Newcas- 
tle, a woman bought a very large old bureau 
for 4s, 6d., being considered nothing better 
than lumber. After the sale, she with some 
difficulty prevailed on a nailor, her neigh- 
bour, to assist her in removing it; he, in 
forcing it open by the middle, discovered 
some papers and loose gold; told her of it, 
and made it fast again; got more help, and 
took it away whole. In getting it out, one 
of the papers fell, and the gold jingling, was 
taken notice of by one of the assistants, but 
the nailor saying it was 9 bag with a 
few nails he put out of his pocket, he 
was believed. After getting it home and 
dismissing the assistants, the purchaser and 
her friend, the nailor, went to work and took 
it to pieces, and were paid for their trouble 
with several purses and papers of gold toa 
considerable amount. She gave the nailor 
five papers untold, which enabled him to pay 
his debts and | gpm a house and shop to 
work in, which amounted to upwards of 
200/., and was told by the woman to epply to 
her if he wanted more; but he was satisfied, 
and looked upon it as a particular piece of 
providence, being deep in debt and out of 
credit, with a sick wife and a small family: 
It was remarkable that this old piece of fur- 
niture was recollected to have passed through 
several sales during the preceding forty years ; 
that none of the gold was of a later coinage 
than James II, and that it was in the power 
sion of an opulent family in the neighho 
hood of Newcastle in the year 1715.” 

“ May 23. About ten o’clock at night, some 
company went into Mr Pinkney’s, a publican, 
in the Bigg market, Newcastle, when words 
arose between them and Ewan Macdonald, 
a recruit in General Guise’s regiment of 
Highlanders, then quartered in that town 
from words they came to blows, which cai 
some of the be 4 to leave the room, but 
Macdonald followed them out, laid hold on 
one Mr Robert Parker, a cooper, in the entry 
of the house, and wickedly stabbed him in 
the neck with a knife, in so desperate a man- 
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ner that he died immediately. When he re- 
turned to the house he abused several, and 
broke another man’s arm. A file‘of musque- 
teers was sent for, who conducted the mur- 
derer to the guard-house, where he was con- 
fined till next day, when he was committed 
to Newgate. coroner’s inquest re- 
turned a verdict of wilful murder. Septem- 
ber 28th, Ewan Macdonald was executed 
on the town moor, Newcastle, to 
his sentence at the assizes. This most un- 
——— young man, tet aoe ~ 
years \y — e time o 
Zomfinenaent a ly affected with a true sense 
of his guilt, regretted much the mur- 
dered person, whom he declared to have 
taken no part in the quarrel between him 
and another man named Parker, and who 
was alsoa r; but at the gallows his be- 
haviour in endeavouring to throw the execu- 
tioner from off the er, was unbecoming 
one just on the brink of eternity ; however, 
as it was generally and justly believed that 
he had been grossly irritated to the perpe- 
tration of the crime for which he suffered, 
his unhappy end was pitied by every one. 
His body was taken to the Surgeons’ hall,* 
and there dissected.” 

« June 30. Died at Bath, John Bacon, of 
Northumberland, . F.R.S. and F.S.A., 
and governor of Bethlehem and Bridewell 
hospitals, to the former of which he gave, a 
short time before his death, 100/. in South 
Sea annuities, to begin a foundation for the 
support of incurables, for whom there was no 

vision. A few hours before his death, 

e desired his friends to put him in his 
coffin with his best wig on his head, a ruffied 
shirt, and stone buttons in the sleeves, a 
small ring on his a a laced waistcoat, 
and a plain coat, with black velvet breeches, 
a new pair of pumps with stone buckles, and 
a clean pair of white stockings; that he 
might be privately interred in the abbey 
church ; and that his servants might support 
his pall in their liveries, all which was per- 
formed.” 


“September 2. The new style was adopted 
in Great Britain, by which the day imme- 
diatel: succeeding was called the 13th of that 
mon' 


THE TRIUMPH OF ETHELRED, OR 
THE FALL OF LONDON BRIDGE. 


Tue ‘Chronicle of the Kings of Norway,’ 
as translated from the Icelandic of Snorro 
Sturleson, gives an animated sketch of 
some of the wars of England. Not the 
least singular is the following :— 

“Swend Forked Beard was in England 


* “(Tt was said that after the body was taken to the 
Surgeons’ hall, and placed ready for dissection, that 
the surgeons were called to attend a case at the 
Infirmary, who, on their return, found Macdonald 
so far vee vag ve be sitting up; he immediately 

for mercy, but a young surgeon, not wishing 

to be disappointed of the dissection, seized a wooden 
mall with which he deprived him of life. It was 
further reported, as the just Mae er of God, that 
be an man was soon after killed in the stable 
by his own horse. They used to show a mall at the 
hall as the identical one used by the sur- 





with a Danish army, and had seized upon 
King Ethelred’s kingdom. King Ethelred 
had departed from the country, and had 
gone south to Valland. The same autumn 
that King Olaf came to England, it hap- 
pened that King Swend died eoyen: in 
the night in his bed; and it is said by 
Englishmen that Edmund the Saint killed 
him, in the same way that. the —— 
curius had killed the apostate Julian. 
When Ethelred, the king of the English, 
heard this in Flanders, he returned directly 
to England; and no sooner was he come 
back, than he sent an invitation to all the 
men who would enter into his pay, to join 
him in recovering.the country. Then many 
people flocked to him ; and among others 
came. King. Olaf with a great troop of 
Northmen to his aid. They steered first 
to London, and sailed into the Thames 
with their fleet ; but the Danes hada castle 
within. On the other side of the river is a 
great trading place, which is called Su- 
drviki [Southwark]. There the Danes 
had raised a great work, dug large ditches, 
and within had built a bulwark of stone, 
timber, and turf, where they had stationed 
a strong army. King Ethelred ordered a 
great. assault: but the Danes defended 
themselves bravely, and King Ethelred 
could make nothing of it. Between the 
castle and Southwark there was a bridge, 
so broad that two waggons could pass each 
other apon it. On the bridge were raised 
barricades, both towers and wooden para- 
pets, in the direction of the river, which 
were nearly breast high; and under the 
bridge were piles driven into the bottom 
of the river. Now when the attack was 
made the troops stood on the bridge every- 
where, and defended themselves. King 
Ethelred was very anxious to get posses- 
sion of the bridge, and he called together 
all the chiefs to consult how they should 
get the bridge broken down. Then said 
King Olaf he would attempt to lay his fleet 
along side of it, if the other ships would do 
the same. It was then determined in this 
council that they should lay their war 
forces under the bridge; and each made 
himself ready with ships and men. King 
Olaf ordered great platforms of floating 
wood to be tied together with hazel bands, 
and for this he took down old houses ; and 
with these, as a roof, he covered over his 
ships so widely, that it reached over the 
ships’ sides. Underthisscreen he set pillars 
so high and stout, that. there both was 
room for swinging their swords, and the 
roofs were strong enough to withstand the 


stones cast down upon them. Now when 
the fleet and men were ready, they rowed 
up along the river; but when they came 
near the bridge, there were cast down upon 
them so many stones.and missile weapons, 
such as arrows and spears, that. neither 
helmet nor shield could hold out against it; 
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and the ships themselves were so greatly 
retreated out of it. 


heaps of stones and other wea; upon it, 
and the piles under it bs loosened and 


broken, the bridge gave way; and a great house of Tudor 


some into Southwark. Thereafter South- 
wark was stormed and taken. Now when 
the people in the castle saw that the river 
‘Thames was mastered, and that they could 
not hinder the passage of ships up into the 
country, they became afraid, surrendered 
the tower, and took Ethelred to be their 
king.. So says Ottar Swarte:— 
“¢ London Bridge is broken dow: 
Gold is won and me — 
Shields resoun 
War-horns soun 
Hildur shouting in the din! 


Arrows singing, 
Mail-coats rin - 
Odin maks our win!’” 





Biscellaneous. 


Tae Goop Lorp Ctrrrorp.— The 
“Shepherd Lord” was restored to all his 
estates and titles in the first year of 
Henry VII. He was a lover of study, and 
had lived too long, according to reason, 
to assimilate with the court of the crafty 
Henry. By the Lady Anne, he is de- 
scribed “as a plain man, who lived for the 
most part a country life, and came seldom 
either to court or to London, excepting 
when called to parliament; on which 
occasion he behaved like a wise and good 
English nobleman.” His usual retreat, 
when in Yorkshire, was Barden Tower; 
his chosen companions, the canons of 
Bolton. His favourite pursuit was astro- 
nomy. He had been accustomed to watch 
the motions of the heavenly bodies from 
the hill-tops, when he kept sheep; for in 
those days, when clocks and almanacs 
were few, every shepherd made acquaint- 
ance with the stars, If he added a little 
judicial astrology, and was a seeker for 
the philosopher’s stone, he had the counte- 
nance of the wisest of his time for his 
learned superstition. It is asserted that 

at the period of his. restoration he was 


almost. sholly illiterate. Very probably 


able‘ to write his name. He lived 
at with what was then a small 
retinue, though his household accounts 
made mention of sixty servants on that 
establishment, whose wages were from 
five to five-and-twenty shillings each. 
But the state of his revenues, after so 

years of spoliation, must have 


interruption, from the accession of the 
till the Scotch invasion, 


ter was written by the :—* Thea 
tre Royal, Tiny han Jan. 3, 1844.—My 
dear sir,—Regretting, as I do, the disap- 


tirely to be attributed to the crippled state 
of the theatre, and the a of 
doing it justice by those means which _ 
vious failures had left in my hands. 
best opinion I can give you of Mr Bell’s 
comedy is, that I would ewes 3 oe 
season at Drury Lane, if I possessed a 
company capable of doing it justice. Iam 
most happy in p’ race | an end to the liti- 
gation between Mr and myself, by the 
payment of 501. towards the expenses in- 
Pusred by Mr Bell in printing the comedy, 
as well as his legal expenses, and of ceding 
to him the. entire right of representing 
that. comedy. I do this, not merely to 
express my sense of Mr Bell’s forbearance 


gen’ 

how, either to Mr Bell himself, or to the 
merits of his comedy, I could offer higher 
tribute, I would do so.—Yours, &c., A. 


The course to be followed is plain, 
Well known as the “ Song of the Shirt; ” 


From friends:Dan a dinner gain, 
His foes mean to give the decst arg 
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ON THE LATE PARLIAMENTARY DECISION 
AGAINST TWELVE WORKING HOURS IN THE 
DAY. 

Be wise humanity our toast, 

Which spares the million early graves, 
And justifies the nation’s boast, 

That “ Britons never shall be slaves.” 
Though Parliament, ’tis very clear, 

Can hardly what is right make wrong, 
They can enact, ’twill soon appear, 

We shall not have long hours long. 


Ahe Gatherer 
.—This body 


The London Peace Society 
have presented a petition to the House of 
Commons, declaring that they are fully of 
opinion that war cannot but be displeasing 
to Almighty God, whilst it is fraught with 
unnumbered evils to all parties; and there- 
fore pray that there may be no more in- 
crease whatever made to the existing 
military establishments of the empire. 

Reading for the Blind.—Mr Hughes, a 
gentleman who has lost his sight, has 
cleverly contrived a set of arbitrary cha- 
racters for letters, which being indented or 
embossed on paper by a very simple in- 
strument, with different points at the 
ends, enable the blind to commit their 
thoughts to paper and read them by the 
touch with great facility. 

A Dauphiness Undressed—When a 
foreign princess became the wife of the 
Dauphin of France, a curious ceremon 
was observed on her passing the Frenc 
frontier. Madame de Campan thus de- 
scribes it in the case of the unfortunate 
Marie Antoinette:—“A superb pavilion 
had been prefixed on the frontiers near 
Kell; it consisted of a vast saloon con- 
nécted with two apartments, one of which 
was assigned to the lords and ladies of the 
court of Nisma, and the other to the suite 
of the Dauphiness. When the Dauphiness 
had been entirely undressed, even to her 
body linen and stockings, in order that 
she might retain nothing belonging to a 
foreign court (an etiquette always observed 
on such an occasion), the doors were 
opened; the young princess came forward, 
looking round for the Countess de Noailles; 
then rushing into her arms she implored 
her, with tears in her eyes, to direct her, 
to advise her, and to be in every respect 
her guide and support.” 

Poisonous Effects of Milk when hept in 
Zinc Vessels.—The following extract will 
show the danger and folly of the practice 
of keeping milk in zinc bowls, a custom 
which has lately become very prevalent, 
these articles being sold with the recom- 
mendation of a larger quantity of cream 
being produced, owing to galvanic action. 
“I would scarcely have believed,” says Dr 
Elaines, of Berlin, “that zinc vessels could 
again have come into use for holding fluids 





used for alimentary purposes, as Vanque- 
lin, forty years ago, proved that such were 
certain, after a short time, to hold a con- 
siderable portion of zinc in solution. I 
have found by experience that a solution 
of sugar, which stood only a few hours 
in the summer in a zinc vessel, contained 
a considerable amount of zinc salts. It 
has been often stated that the cream will 
separate more easily from milk if the 
latter be kept fur a short time in a zinc 
vessel. As, however, it is known that 
milk will turn acid much sooner than aso- 
lution of sugar, it is the more to be appre- 
hended that some zinc will be dissolved, 
and such milk-will be the more noxious, as 
it is well Known that even a small amount 
of zinc will cause violent spasmodic 
vomiting.” — Pharmaceutical Journal. 

Veterinary ‘Surgeons.—The Veterinary 
Colleges of London and Edinburgh have 
just been joined in a Royal Charter of 
Incorporation, which confers on them, as 
a simple body corporate, the name and 
title of “The Royal College of Veterinary 
Surgeons.” By this charter the veterinary 
art is recognised as a profession. 

The Lyceum.—This theatre, which has 
generally been unfortunate, has at length 
fallen into good hands, Keeley hasgaken 
it, and opens at, Easter.. One favourite 
from the great houses generally makes the 
fortune of a minor. What will two, him- 
self and his lady, do? 

Southey’s Estimate of Himself.— Me judice, 
Iam a good poet, but a better historian; 
because, though I read other poets and am 
humbled, I read other historians with a 
very different feeling. They who have 
talents want industry or virtue: they who 
have industry want talents. One writes 
like a French sensualist, another like a 
Scotch scoundrel, calculating how to make 
the most per sheet with the least expense 
of labour: one like a slave, another like a 
fool. Now I know myself to be free from 
these staminal defects, and feel that where 
the subject deserves it, I write with a 
poet’s feeling, without the slightest affec- 
tation of style or ornament, going always 
straightforward to the meaning by the 
shortest road. My golden rule is to relate 
everything as briefly, as perspicuously, as 
rememberably as possible. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Erratum.—Line21, p. 170, of the ‘ Mirror,’ of last 
March 16, for “‘ Baronet,” read “ Earl.” 

We have not yet found in any Peerage the informa- 
tion wanted by our Perth correspondent. 

' Villages in Middlesex’ next week. 

Several articles intended for the present Number must 
be postponed. 
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